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morograph, &c,, instruments which measure changes 
of one-hundredth of an inch or less, though their very 
delicacy must introduce sources of error, about which 
nothing is to be found in the book. Workers on 
growth will be forced to abandon their primitive and 
clumsy methods, and much good will result from the 
refinements here introduced. 

In conclusion, we can only say that there are 
literally scores of special points of the greatest interest 
raised in the course of this book, which cannot, of 
course, be dealt with here. If the primary desire that 
these points raise is the desire to cross-examine, it is 
to cross-examine, not the author, but the plant itself 
which bears such uniform and honestly-intentioned 
testimony in favour of Dr. Bose’s views. All such 
experimental cross-examination will make for the 
progress of knowledge, and we think that Dr. Bose 
can claim that his book will be an external stimulus 
(if not in his sense at least in ours) to the growth of 
plant physiology and the responses of future investi¬ 
gators. F. F. Blackman. 


THE NORSEMEN IN THE ORKNEYS. 
Monumenta Orcadica. The Norsemen in the Orkneys 
and the Monuments they have left. By L.. Diet- 
richson. With original drawings and some chapters 
on St. Magnus Cathedral, Kirkwall, by Johan 
Meyer. Pp. xiv + 200. (Kristiania; London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1906.) Price 3!. net. 

HIS handsome quarto volume from the pen of the 
learned head of the Art Museum of Christiania 
is issued in a bi-lingual form, being divided into two 
parts; the first is an abridgment in English of the 
second, which is in Norwegian. It appears at an 
opportune time, when the ties connecting the two 
kingdoms are closer than they have ever been since 
the separation of the islands with which it deals from 
the Scandinavian kingdom on the marriage of the 
daughter of Christian I. to the Scottish king in 
1469. 

Based chiefly upon the importance of the Orkney 
Islands to Norway as a basis in the Middle Ages, and 
on the historical interest attaching to the architectural 
remains of the centuries during which they were ruled 
from that country, the author’s task has been a scien¬ 
tific inquiry into every detail connected therewith. 
He displays throughout a most intimate knowledge, 
not only of the Sagas, but of the writings of those 
authors on both sides of the German Ocean who have 
essayed to identify the sites and fix the questions of 
the dates and details of construction of the more 
important erections; and during a visit to the islands 
half a dozen years ago, when he was accompanied 
by Mr. Myers, he had an opportunity of personal 
inspection of the remains, and has produced a work 
that will be heartily welcomed by all students of the 
archaeology, history, and architecture of our northern 
isles. 

The introduction deals with the Orkneys and their 
connection with Norway, and with the Orkneys in 
literature, in which the author, after enumerating all 
ibe islands and parishes with their Norse derivatives, 
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adjusts a few of them according to his own re¬ 
searches, describes their scenery, climate, and natural 
history, and gives a list of many Norse words 
surviving in the names of homesteads and in the 
dialect; the Roman, Norse, and Scottish authors 
whose writings have constituted the sources of the 
history of the islands are also briefly referred to. In 
order to present the work as a continuous whole, the 
author has included the pre- and post-Norwegian 
periods, and divided it into three books, dealing re¬ 
spectively with the prehistoric, the Norwegian, and 
the Scottish remains. He is in full accord with all 
other Norse scholars in repudiating the idea of a 
Scandinavian origin for the sepulchral chambers, 
stone circles, standing stones, and brochs which 
abound all over the islands; these he briefly describes, 
without, however, committing himself to any of the 
various theories that have been urged regarding them, 
and relegates them all to a period anterior to a.d. 600. 

From that period to a.d. 872 is assigned to an early 
Celtic Christian occupancy, that of the Peti and 
Pap*. The distinguishing architectural features of 
their chapels are pointed out, six existing ruins are 
enumerated, while from saintly dedications and Saga 
records the sites of eight additional ones that have 
disappeared have been identified. 

The Norse period 872 to 1468 is the most important 
and interesting portion of the work; there is already 
a large amount of literature dealing with this period, 
and to those who have been nurtured on the contri¬ 
butions of Munch, Dryden, Anderson and others there 
may be much of detail to unlearn by those who accept 
the author’s views. At the same time, the older works 
suffer nothing by the comparison; in fact, any faithful 
interpretation or correlation of facts, both historical 
and monumental, could hardly have been looked for 
until after the publication of the Rolls edition of the 
Icelandic Sagas in 1887. Prof. Dietrichson opens it 
with a wave of emigration from Norway to the 
island of Sanday, where he supposes the first strong¬ 
hold of the earls to have been established. The monu¬ 
ments are chronologically arranged; the first group 
comprises the remains assigned by the author up to 
the end of the tenth century, and embraces the tumuli 
bearing the names of the Saga characters who are 
recorded as having met their death in the Orkneys 
and as far south as the Oykell in Sutherland, the 
Norse burial mounds being distinguished from the 
Celtic “ cairns ” by their having been constructed, not 
of stones, but of earth “barrows,” as well as a few 
churches and the Norse earls’ palace as Birsay. 

With the eleventh century the interest increases; 
among the more important items which are new may 
be mentioned the confirmation of the opinion that the 
Thing-stead was held in Rendall, in opposition to the 
popular belief that it was at Stenness. The question 
of the time of the erection of the unique St. Magnus 
Church on Egilshay, which has been a puzzle to 
antiquaries for a long time, has been focussed for 
various assigned reasons into the three years immedi¬ 
ately following the murder of the earl on that island, 
that is, 1135-8. 

Ecclesiologists who have been searching for the 
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missing monastery recorded by Fordun as existing 
in the Orkneys, and for which sites have been claimed 
in Helliarholm and Stromness, will be interested to 
know that the hitherto disregarded buildings in the 
immediate vicinity of the chapel on Eynhallow are 
recognised by the author as part and parcel of one 
whole establishment, which he is satisfied is none 
other than the Cistercian monastery presided over by 
Laurentius until he was transferred to Melrose in 
• 175 - 

Coming to speak of the cathedral of St. Magnus, 
“ the grandest building in the Orkneys, next to 
Trondhjem Cathedral the mightiest monument of the 
whole of ancient Norway,” he looks upon it as the 
living embodiment of the idea that when the war¬ 
like spirit of the Vikings sank to rest their intellectual 
strength and civilising power came into play. Mr. 
Myers contributes chapters on the architecture and 
the architectural history of the cathedral, also a com¬ 
parison -with buildings of the same period elsewhere. 
On entering the building he is appalled by the 
vulgarity that dominates the whole of the modern 
decoration, especially the painted wooden screen, the 
hideous galleries, and the walled-up triforium, and 
appeals to the noble Scot by picture and pen to re¬ 
move the disturbing additions and regain the grand 
effect of an unbroken interior. 

These chapters will be read with great interest, 
the more so as a recent large legacy is available for 
the repair and restoration of the building. They are 
given in full in both languages, characterised by 
strong individuality in the method of treatment, and 
exhibit a wider range of professional knowledge of 
the subject than has hitherto been displayed in its 
investigation, entering minutely into details of con¬ 
struction and ornamentation, as well as interpret¬ 
ing the thoughts of the various builders to whom he 
has assigned the different additions and alterations. 
He introduces many ideas that will be new even to 
those most familiar with the building and who have 
given it much consideration. The result of his com¬ 
parison with Durham, Southwell, Dunfermline, the 
late lamented Selby and some others leads him 
to conclude that the artistic tendencies which pro¬ 
duced the original structure issued mainly from the 
north of England, probably Durham, and spread not 
only to Orkney, but to the west of Norway. Passing 
on to other buildings of the Norwegian period, the 
author traces from the existing ruins of the bishop’s 
palace at Kirkwall the form and subdivisions of the 
original structure, describes the more modern addi¬ 
tions, and mentions several points on which his con¬ 
clusions differ from those of former writers. He says 
of the palace :— 

“ There is no building in the Orkney Isles that is 
more revered by us Norwegians than the palace in 
which our greatest king died.” 

A short account of the Norse earls’ palace at 
Birsay and Notland Castle in Westray ends the 
Norse period. 

The Scottish division treats of the Stuarts’ palaces 
at Birsay and Kirkwall, and of the style of building 
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in town and country, in which Norse characteristics 
biend more or less with the now almost all-prevailing 
Scottish style. 

The five appendices to the volume comprise a 
lengthy Orkney chronology; lists of Orkney earls and 
bishops; the island names mentioned in the Sagas, 
Fordun, and other authors, down to the most recent 
chart in a carefully tabulated form; and a table of 
the genealogy of the Orkney earls. The work is 
profusely and beautifully illustrated, chiefly by 
original drawings executed by Mr, Myers. The cover 
bears the arms of Kirkwall emblazoned on it. The 
book is one of the most valuable contributions to the 
historical literature of our islands, if not the most, 
that has appeared since the time that Barry first 
published his “ History.” j. W. Cursiter. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR STUDENTS. 
Cours de Chimie organique. By Frdd, Swarts. Pp. 

669. (Paris : A. Hermann, 1906.) 

CCORDING to the preface, this book is intended 
for medical, engineering, pharmaceutical, and 
other students who, having attended lectures in 
organic chemistry, desire to increase their knowledge 
of the subject without expending the time necessary 
for a more advanced course. It is founded on the 
author’s lectures delivered to students commencing 
the study of organic chemistry at the University of 
Ghent. To these lectures Prof. Swarts has added, as 
far as possible, the descriptive material which he 
considers necessary for the study of elementary- 
organic chemistry, as also the discussion of the theo¬ 
retical points omitted from the lectures in consequence 
of lack of time. The distribution of these theoretical 
discussions throughout the text is preferred to their 
coliection in an introduction, as giving the student 
an opportunity of first becoming acquainted with the 
substances concerned, only the more typical of which 
are specially described. 

Such a hook is admirably planned to assist the 
student who has had the stipulated preliminary train¬ 
ing in realising the close connection which exists 
between the experimental facts and the theories of 
organic chemistry. It is, therefore, al! the more to 
be regretted that, after opening the introduction with 
a few historical remarks, the author has inserted a 
number of short sections on such subjects as iso¬ 
merism, metamerism, polymerism, tautomerism, 
multiple linkings, and stereoisomerism. In any case 
these are subjects which are bound to be referred te 
in the descriptive text. This, in fact, happens, stereo¬ 
isomerism, for example, being discussed in a far more 
satisfactory manner with the crotonic acids and with 
fumaric and maleic acid. 

These matters are followed in the introduction by 
the usual few pages devoted to an account of quali¬ 
tative and quantitative elementary organic analysis. 
It seems to the present writer that however useful 
such pages may be in the ordinary text-book on 
organic chemistry, in a book which lays special stress 
on the theoretical as opposed to the descriptive side 
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